SHANGHAI

north, and in Shanghai and its environs, a very flourishing
trade, limited only by the difficulty of obtaining supplies of raw
materials. So far, so good ; but as I already had reason to
know, direct shipments to Free China, being now restricted to
the Indo-China and Yunnan railway, had virtually ceased,
and there was a grave danger that, apart from the immediate
loss of a market (this did not really matter as we could, anyway,
sell all we could make), we should suffer the loss of our goodwill
and the collapse through malnutrition of our organisation, both
built up over thirty and more arduous years. But it is a close-
woven net that can contain the Chinese. Before long our
dealers or their representatives began to arrive at Head Office
with schemes for shipping cigarettes to their respective territories,
and after careful scrutiny some of these schemes were approved.
Gradually we extended our operations. Cigarettes for Kiangsi
areas nojt yet occupied were shipped to Ningpo, on the Chekiang
coast, in British or neutral ships. When the Japanese blockaded
Ningpo, we sent our cigarettes to Wenchow, a little further
to the south. Amoy and Foochow were both closed, but ships
went to a little port called San-Tu-Ao on the Fukien coast.
When Kweichow merchants wanted cigarettes we exported
them to British Hongkong, whence they were shipped in
hundreds of cases to a previously unheard-of port in Kwang-
tung, for distribution by lorry, train, wheelbarrow, porter and
junk to remote regions in the interior. Finally there were the
Honan dealers, from my first training ground, who were taking
goods by rail to Nanking, then across the river and into
Japanese-controlled trains which ran north-west towards
Hsuchow and eventually Chengchow. The cigarettes were off-
loaded at a certain station in the western corner of Anhwei
province. Hence it was a week's journey by devious routes,
up a little river, over a narrow pass, through the Japanese lines
into Honan and freedom. These dealers were my most
interesting customers, and gave me a lot of trouble. They were
taking immense risks, and paying huge costs. They paid tax
in Shanghai to the Japanese. They paid high freight to Nan-
king, after we had with great difficulty obtained the required
passes to permit shipment. The second railway was very prone
to looting, cigarettes being scarce and a Jap-controlled railway
being regarded as fair game for any respectable Chinese robber.